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princes would be invited to join this alliance, and that there was thus
every appearance of a project for a Protestant league, hostile to France,
which the House of Austria would regard with favour. When the
League of Augsburg was formed in July 1686, James was not a member,
nor, in spite of Louis's apprehensions, had he ever had the least in-
tention of joining the League.

Skelton's uneasy embassy at The Hague was ended by an incident
in October 1685 which brought to a head William's persistent dislike
of James's envoy, and which exhibits James's entire lack of personal
sympathy and inability to appreciate another man's point of view.
William intercepted a letter in cipher to Skelton from Dr. Covell,
Princess Mary's chaplain, in which he described William's household
in very scandalous terms, alleging among other things that "none but
pimps and bawds must expect tolerable usage here"; and on enquiry it
was found that other members of the household were engaged with
Covell in supplying Skelton with information. Now, it may be admitted
that Mary was made unhappy by William's intimacy with Elizabeth
Villiers, one of her maids of honour, but it cannot be maintained that
he was dissolute according to the standards of the time, or that Dr.
Covell, in his anxiety to earn his pay as a spy, was not guilty of gross
exaggeration. But apart from the truth of the allegations, there can be
no question that James's conduct in receiving secret reports from one
of William's servants was quite indefensible. He, however, could see
no validity in the strong protest which William made; Barrillon re-
presents him as incensed by this protest and as saying:

The Prince of Orange shows clearly his bad will towards him
when he is so much upset by the knowledge that his minister is
informed of what goes on in the house of his daughter and son-
in-law.

Nevertheless he consented to withdraw Skelton as soon as he had
wound up the business of his embassy. There was difficulty in finding a
successor who would be acceptable to William but who would not attach
himself to William's interests, and it was not until ten months later that
the post was filled by the appointment of Sir Ignatius White, Marquis
d'Albeville.

James had great hopes of the Parliament on its reassembly after
adjournment, and in this opinion he was supported by Louis, but these
hopes merely provide further evidence that neither of them had even
a rudimentary knowledge of the psychology of Parliament. Barrillon